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INTRODUCTORY. 


The true function of language is to com- 
municate thought. The function of grammar 
is to indicate those forms of language by 
which thought is most clearly expressed. 
“Use is the law of language” and usage regu- 
lates the grammatical construction of sen- 
tences and the uses and pronunciations of 
words. Grammars and dictionaries recurd 
these forms and derive their authority and 
value from their conformity to usage. e 

Much has been said in regard to good 
usage being the law of language. If by this 
is meant the usage of good speakers and 
writers, then this definition is correct. If, on 
the other hand, by good usage is meant correct 
usage, then good usage is not, strictly speak- 
ing, the absolute law of language; for many 
forms used by good writers and good speak- 
ers are incorrect according to the rules of lan- 
guage. Thus many words have lost their 
original significations, and have undergone 
changes, and these changes often in the 
form of idiomatic phrases, incorrect accord- 
ing to the rules of grammar, when once 
adopted by speakers and writers have in time 
the authority of usage and form an integral 
part of spoken and written language. 

The careful use of correct forms will pre- 
serve language in its purity just as the care- 
less use of words will promote its deterioration. 
Many crude expressions, slang words and 
phrases, creep into one’s vocabulary to the ex- 
clusion of correct expressions. 

Pure usage should be the criterion of ex- 
amination in each case; for although one per- 
son cannot produce radical changes, either for 
better or for worse; it is the individual, after 
all, that is the prime agent in the promotion 
of change. Each one should be the guardian 
of correct speech. The educated person should 
express his thoughts with ease and clearness: 
leaving incorrect forms of expression to those 
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who have not had the means of acquiring 
knowledge on these subiects. It is not the aim 
of Correct English either to promote a pedantic 
style of utterance, or to create self-conscious- 
ness to such an extent that the thought shall be 
subordinate to the expression. The purpose of 
Correct English is to inspire the reader to 
form the habit of using .only those forms 
which best express his meaning, and to ex- 
clude from his vocabulary all faulty and in- 
correct expressions. Let each reader of Cor- 
rect English assist in the preservation of the 
beauty, strength, and purity of the English 
Language. 


THE LOW GERMAN DIVISION OF THE 
TEUTONIC BRANCH OF THE 
ARYAN FATMIILY. 


English spoken in England, 
Dutch spoken in Holland, 
Frisian spoken in Friesland, a 
Province of Holland, © 
Platt-Deutsch, 
Flemish spoken by people 
of Flanders ( Belgium.) 


Low 
German 


“Platt-Deutsch” (means broad or flat 
Dutch). The use of this term engenders a 
complication. Sometimes it means a dialect, 
and sometimes it is usec by Philologists in a 
broader sense. The Germans of Upper and 
Middle Germany denominate the provincial 
dialects of these sections and of lower Ger- 
many ‘Platt Deutsch,” and yet the best, that 
is, the Highest German, is spoken in Hanover 
and Brunswick; Platt-Deutsch districts. 
“Platt-Deutsch” is the term used to indicate 
the dialects of the “Lower Rhine,” while 
‘“Hoch-Deutsch”* indicates the speech of the 
Germans of Suabia, Franconia, and the coun- 
iries on the upper parts of the Rhine. ? 
The Flemish is but a modification of the Dutch 


*High German (Hoch-Deutsch) spoken in Middle and Upper 


Germany, Switzerland and Austria. 
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of Holland. The Dutch of Holland is akin 
to the English, but more nearly akin to the 
Frisian. : | 

The earliest important work in the true 
Dutch of Holland is the Chronicle of Melis 
Stoke, about A. D., 1300. 


Specimen. Mark, chap. I., 


I—Het begin des evangelies 
Christ, den Zoon van God. 

2—Gelijk geschreven is in de Profeten: 
ziet, Ik zend mijnen Engel voor uw aange- 
zigt, die uwen weg voor u heen bereiden 
zal. | 

3—De stem des roependen in de woestijn; 
bereidt den weg des Heeren, maakt zijne pa- 
den regt! 

4—Johannes was doopende in de woestijn, 
en predikende den doop der bekeering tot 
vergeving der zonden. 

5—En al het Joodsche land ging tot hem uit, 
en die vad Jerusalem;.en werden allen van 
hem gedoopt in the rivier de Jordaan, belrij- 
dende hunne zonden. 

6—En Iohannes was. gekleed met kemel- 
shaar, en met eenen lederen gordel om zijne 
lendenen, en et sprinkharinen en wilden honig. 

7—En hij predikte, zeggende: na mij komt, 
die sterker is dan ik, wien ik niet waardig ben, 
nederbukkende, den riem zijner schoenen te 
ontbinen. | 

8—Ik heb ulieden wel gedoopt met water, 
maar hij zal u doopen met den Heiligen 
Geest. 


van Jesus 


Modern Frisian. 


ABE IN FRTSE. 


AsE.—Ho djoer binne de mieren? Ik haw 
_jister net nei sted west 

FetTsE.—'k wit net; sa hwat by de daelder 
om, eak ien kromke er oer. 

ABE.—Wierne er al rju? 

Fetse.—Ja, der stiene al hele keppels. It 
liket dat se rom binne, mar it wier myn soarte 
net. 

Axse.—Heste den dyn feste mieren jiers? 
Hawwe se hjar eigen kost, jimme mieren? 

FretseE.—Hwet mienste? dat ik my de earen 
fen ’e kop frette litte wol? Ik haw simmers 
genoach oan twa uwthongere Waldju, dy ’t ’k 

by my yn de ongettid ha’. 


ABE,—Jane jimme se den jouns eak neat? 

FEetTsE.—Ja, den krye se sa hwat ein heal 
kroadfol suwpenbry, in dat behimmelje se eak 
suwkerswiet. Ik wit net wer se it berchje yn 
hjar smelle pansen. Hyja binne wis oars fen 
binnen as ien Fries. 

ABE.—Ei, kom ju! 
minscen as wy. 


Modern Dutch of Holland 


It binne ommers eak 


Ase.—Hoe duur zyn de mieren Fetse? ik 
ben gisteren niet naar de stad geweest. 

FETSE.—Ik weet het niet ongeveer een daal- 
der en ook een kruimtje er over. 

ABE.—Waren er veel. 

FETSE.—Ja, er waren al heele hoopen Het 
schynt dat ze ruim zyn; maar het waren geen 
van myn soort. 

ABE.—*Hebt gy dan uwe vaste mieren jaar- 
lyks? Hebben uwe mieren hunne eigen kost? 

FEeTsE.—Wat bedoelt gy? dat ik my de 
ooren van het hoofd zal laten eten? ik heb 
in den zomer genoeg aan twee uitgehongerde 


-Woudlieden Welke ik my my heb in de hooj- 


ing. 

AxBE.—Geeft gy ze dan ’savonds ook niets. 

FETSE.—Ja, dan krygen ze ongeveer een ge- 
heele kruiwagen vol karnemelk, en dat eten 
ze ook zuikerzoet op. Ik weet niet waar ze het 
bergen in hunne kleine darmen. Ze zyn zeker 
inwendig verschillend van een Fries. 

AxsE.—Och kom reis! het zyn immers ook 
menschen als wy. 


In English. 


Ase.—How dear are (what ts the price of) 
the mowers, Fetse? I was not in the town yes- 
terday. a dee 

Frerse.—I ‘wot not; about a dollar a man and 
a bit (crumb) over. | 

AxBeE.—Were there plenty of them? 

FretTsE.—Yes, there stood whole heaps. I: 
seemed as if there were enough of them; but it 
is not my sort. 

Ase.—Hast thou then your mowers regu- 
lar (fast)by the year? Do they keep; them- 
selves (have they their own cost) your mow- 
ers: 

Fetse.—What meanest thou? That I 
should let my ears be eaten off my head? I 


had enough in summer, with two starved 
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woodland-men, that I had with me at the hay- 
time. 

ABE.—Did you not then give them anything 
in the afternoon? 

FetsrE.—Yes! Then they must have (crave) 
about a whole bucketful! of porridge (soup 
and barley) ; and that must be as sweet as su- 
gar. I wot not where they bury it in their 
small paunches. They must ywiss (certainly) 
be of a different sort in their insides from a 
Fries. | , 

Ase.—Come now! They are still men like 
ourselves (as we). 


NOVELTIES IN.BLACK AND WHITE. 


cf —— C——, an inventor of Irving Park, 
has been placed in the same predicament as 
the Northwestern ‘‘L.’’ He ran an autocar 
of his own over the tracks of the consolidated 
Traction, etc.” 

We are continually hearing of some new 
invention, and now it is a town that has been 
invented. The article refers to, ‘‘dm” in- 
ventor;’’ which would indicate that there 
was more than one inventor of Irving Park. 


‘*Oh, to be wafted away 

From this dark, sooty city of sorrow, 
Where the slop of a muddy today 

Is the mud of a sloppy tomorrow! | 


The weather man says the weather will be 
threatening tonight and tomorrow. We will 
have rain and possibly snow flurries.’’ 

That the ‘‘weather man’”’ controls the 
‘elements ” may be unknown to many per- 
sons. The writer of the article evidently 
thinks the weather man has it a// his own 
way; for we are promised not only rain but 
‘‘possibly snow flurries”. ‘‘We wi//’”expresses 
either a promise, or a determination. ‘‘We 
shall’’ simply foretells; consequently ‘‘We 
shall have rain ” is correct. 


‘‘T don’t doubt in my mind but that he 
will come.’’ Doubts can arise only zn the 
mind; so, ‘‘in my mind” is superfluous. ‘‘I 
don’t doubt that he will come,” is suf- 
ficient. 


‘‘He left this morning,’’ conveys the idea 
that he didn’t take the morning with him 
when he left. ‘‘He left home this morn- 
ing,” or ‘‘he left town this morning,’’ is 
better form. 


A CONVERSATION. 


Mrs. A:—Since our last conversation I 
think I have improved very much in my Eng- 
lish. I never say, “I would like” for “I should 
like ;” nor, “I will be obliged” for, “I shall be 
obliged.” In fact, I know I do not make 
nearly as many mistakes as I did. 

Mrs. B:—That is encouraging; but you 
must not say, “I do not make nearly as many 
mistakes as I did.’ You should say: “I do 
not make nearly so many mistakes as I did.” 
You must not use “as” after “not.” You 
should use “so” after “not.” Whenever you 


_ compare “unequals,” use “not...so.” Thus: 


you may say, “This room is as large as that, 
but it is mot so pleasant. You are as tall as 
your sister, but you are not so old.” The rule 
is, that “as’’ follows “as” in the comparison of 
equals, “so” follows “not’ in the comparison 
of unequals. 

Mrs. A:—yYes, I remember that I learned 
that rule in school, but I had forgotten it. 

Mrs. B:—Some one has said: “What the 
world needs most, is not so much to be in- 
formed, as it does to, be reminded.” 

Mrs. A:—Well, I shall try and remember ; 
but people don’t hardly ever observe that rule, 
do they? 

Mrs. B:—You must not say, “I shall try 
and remember.” You should say, “I shall try 
to remember. You would not say, “I shall 
endeavor and remember”? You can not try 
and, any more ‘than you can endeavor and. 
“Endeavor” and “try” are verbs that require 
the infinitive mood of some verb to complete 
their meaning. Then, again, you must not — 
say, “People don’t hardly ever observe that 
rule.” You should say, “People hardly ever 
observe that rule.” To say, “People don’t 
hardly ever observe that rule,” is as incorrect 
as to say, “No people don’t observe that rule.” 

Mrs. A:-—I can’t understand hardly why 
that is so. 
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Mrs. B:—You mean, you can hardly under- 
stand why that is so. | 

Mrs. A:—Now, I think I understand it; but 
I must go now, as I am going to attend a lec- 
ture in the Fine Arts Building. 

Mrs. B:—You mean, you are going to at- 
tend a lecture at the Fine Arts Building. 

Mrs. A:—Yes, and I must be there at three 
o’clock, and it is now twenty minutes of three. 
You see, I did not forget to say twenty min- 
utes of three, instead of twenty minutes to 
three. You remember you told me about that 
the last time I saw you. Now I have got to 
go or I shall be late. | 

Mrs. B:—‘Now I have to go,” or “Now [ 
must go.” “Got” is superfluous in that sense. 
You must come again. 

Mrs. A:—Thank you. 
pleased to do so. : 

Mrs. B:—You should say, “I shall be 
pleased to do so;’ or, “I shall be very much 
pleased to do so.” 

Mrs. A:—Well, now I must go and [| shall 
be very much pleased to call again in the near 
future. me 

Mrs. B:—That is right. Come soon and 
I shall be pleased to give you any suggestions 
that may help you. | 

Mrs. A:—Thank you very much. Now I 
must go. Good afternoon. 


es 


COrMPON ERRORS OF THE CARELESS 
SPEAKER. 


It is the careless speaker who says :— 

“T can’t hardly wait.” 

“T don’t hardly know.” 

The person who makes these errors would 
feel aggrieved if he were accused of using two 
negatives. He would never think of saying: 
“T can’t wait no longer,” and yet it is as incor- 
rect to say: “I can’t hardly wait,” as to say: 
“I can’t wait no longer,” and, “I don’t hardly 
know what to say,” is as incorrect, as “I don't 
know uo more.” 

The correct forms are :— 

“T can hardly wait.” 

“T hardly know what to say.” 

It is the careless speaker who says, “He 


hadn’t ought to do it,” instead of the correct - 


I shall be very - 


form, “He ought not to do it.” One would 
have difficulty in conjugating, “I had ought,” 
“You had ought,” “He had ought.” It is as 
incorrect to use “ought” with “had,” as to use 
“do” with “had”; as, “I had do,” “You had 
do,” ‘He had do.” The person who says, “He 
hadn’t ought to,” is on a level with the small 
boy who says, “He oughten-ter. Let.us in the 
future eliminate “had” from the company of 
“ought,” and use the correct forms, viz., ‘““He 
ought to do it,” or “ought not to do it.” 


COMMON ERRORS OF THE CAREFUL 
SPEAKER. 


It is the careful speaker who errs in saying, 
“nobody’s else.” Nobody else says, “nobody’s 
else’; for everybody else says, ‘Nobody 
else’s. The careful speaker reads some nice 
little book on “What to say and what not to 
say,” in which the author warns the reader 
to beware of the fallacy, “nobody else’s.” But 
everybody else who has not read “What to 
say and what not to say,” continues to say, 
“nobody else’s instead of “nobody’s else,” un- 
til the careful speaker feels as if he would like 
to buy a whole edition of “What to say, etc.,” 
and present a copy to each of his friends. 

In the phrase “nobody else’; “else,” ordi- 
narily an adverb, becomes a quasi-adjective. 
The writers who object to “nobody else’s”, 
say, that, inasmuch as an adjective cannot’ be 
put in the possessive case, the possession must 
be indicated by “nobody.” This would 
be true were it not for the fact that the 
phrase ‘‘nobody else” has a unitary meaning; 
and, in consequence, the possession must be in- 
dicated by “else” and not by “nobody.” For 
the benefit of those who may have a lin- 
gering desire to cling to “nobody’s else,” the 
following rule is given :— 

“The phrases anybody else, somebody else, 
nobody else, etc., have a unitary meaning, as tf 
one word, and properly take a possessive case 
(with the suffix at the end of the phrase) : as, 
this is somebody else’s hat; nobody else's chil- 
dren act so.”——Century. | 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


INCORRECT. CORRECT. 

1. I can’t hardly speak. I can hardly speak. 

2. I don’t -hardly know. I hardly know. 

3. There isn’t but one left. There is but one left. 

4. He won’t have but one more chance. He will have but one more chance. 

5. There isn’t hardly any use. There is hardly any use. 

6. He couldn’t hardly come. He could hardly come. 

7. There isn’t hardly aperson thatwould There is hardly a person that would believe 
believe it. it. 

8. They haven’t only one more. They have only one more. 


SHOULD AND WOULD. 


‘‘T should’’ expresses 

a condition beyond 

I should We should Past* the control of the 

- You would You would rth will; plan; or duty. 
He would They would “You would” and ‘‘He 

would”? sometimes ex- 

press willingness; or 

custom. : 


Resolution. 
+I would We would Willingness. 
Custom. 


You should You should 1 D 
uty. 


He should. They should 


*««T should,’’ ‘*You would,” ‘‘He would,’’ are the correct forms for the past \tense, 
when volition on the part of the speaker is not implied. 


 Example:—‘‘I should think you would go home at once, and that ke would go with you.”’ 


fee would,’? ‘‘You would,” ‘‘He would,” sometimes express willingness: As, ‘I would 
go,’’ meaning ‘‘I should be willing to go.’’ One may say:—‘‘I would go,” or, ‘“‘I should be 
willing to go;’’ but not, ‘‘I would he willing to go.”” The following forms are correct:— 


I would go; or, I should be willing to go. 
You would go; or, You would be willing to go. 
He would go; or, He would be willing to go. 


The following sentences are examples of the correct use of should and would. 


10. I should like to see him. Condition beyond the control of the will 
11. If I were you I should study French. Plan. 
12. I know I should go but I prefer to Duty. 
Stay at home. 
13. He would go every day for his mail, Custom. 
and you would go with him. 


14. I would never give my consent. Resolution 
15. I would sit and read for hours at a Custom. 
time. 


16. You-should study your lesson. Dut 
17. He should take your advice. | y: 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO GRAMMATI- 
CAL CONSTRUCTION. 


1. ‘‘Ican hardly speak,’ iscorrect. ‘‘Hard- 
ly” means barely; with difficulty. Consequent- 
ly ‘I can’t hardly speak,’’ means ‘‘I can’t 
speak with difficulty;”’ which is equivalent to 
saying: ‘‘I can speak with ease.” This 
meaning is opposite from that which 
the speaker wishes to convey; which is, ‘I 
can speak with difficulty,” or, ‘‘1 can hardly 
speak.”’ : 

9. ‘I hardly know,” is correct. ‘‘I don’t 
hardly know,” conveys the meaning that 
I do know. ; 

3, ‘There is but one left,’ is correct. 
‘‘There isn’t but (only) one left,’’ conveys 
the meaning that there is more than one left. 

4. Application of the same principle. 

5, 6, 7. See 1. Application of the same 
principle. 

g. ‘‘They have only one more,”’ is equiva- 
lent to, ‘‘they have but one more.” See 8. 


SHOULD. AND WOULD. 


9. Should and Would are subject to some 
of the same rules as shal/ and will:— 

‘‘] shall,” ‘You will,’ ‘‘He will’’ are the 
correct forms to indicate /uturity,' when there 
is no volition® on the part of the speaker. ‘I 
- should” ‘‘You would” ‘‘He would,” are the 
corresponding forms which indicate fas¢ time. 

1 Futurity. Shall and will, followed by 
the infinitive without ‘‘to,’”’ form the future 
tenses in the indicative mood. 

2 Volition means the act of willing. In 
the forms ‘‘I shall,” ‘‘You will,’’ ‘‘He will,” 
the first person neither asserts his will nor 
controls the will of the second or third per- 
son. 

10. ‘‘I should like to see him,” is correct, 
because there is no volition on the part of 
the speaker. ‘‘I should” expresses a condi- 
tion beyond the control of the will, see last 
(January) issue. 

11. “If I were you, I should study 
French,” is correct, because p/an is ex- 
pressed by / should. («It would be my flan 
to study French.’’) /an is expressed in the 
following:—If I were you I should go to 


town—It would be my f/anto goto town. 


If I were you I should accept the offer— 
It would be my //an to accept the offer. 

12. ‘I know I should go, etc.,” is correct 
because duty is expressed by / should. The 
meaning is, I ought to go—It is my duty to 
go. | 

13. ‘He would go every day for his 
mail,’’ etc., is correct because custom is 
expressed by would. The meaning is, It was 
his custom to go every day for his mail. 

14.  <‘‘I would never give my consent,’’ is 
correct because resolution is expressed by 
“T qwould.’’ The meaning is, I have resolved 
not to give my consent. 

15. Customis expressed by would. See 13. 

16. 17. Duty is expressed by should. See 
12. 


GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


SHALL AND WILL: SHOULD AND WOULD. , 


’Tis man’s nature 

To make the best of a bad thing once past, 

A bitter and perplexed “what shall! I do”? 

Is worse to man than worst necessity. 
—Schiller. 


I will? utter what I believe to-day, if it 

should® contradict all I said yesterday. 
—Wendell Phillips. 
Oh, there is not lost 
One of earth’s charms; upon her bosom yet, 
After the fight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies, 
And yet shall # lie. 
—Bryant. 


And the night shall* be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall* fold their tents like Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
—Longfellow. 


‘““Sweet-heart, good bye! One last embrace 
Oh cruel fate, two souls to sever! 

Yet in this heart’s most sacred place 
Thou, thou alone, shalt * dwell forever.” 


“Nay, said I not— 

If I said it not, I say it now; 

I’ll® follow thee through sunshine 
And through storm ; 
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I will 5 be with thee in thy weal and woe;” 
KK Kk ok 

I am in earnest; I will*not equivocate, | 
will? not excuse; I will not retract an inch, 
and I will* be heard.—Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

If I were an American, as I am an English- 
man, while a foreign troop was landed in my 
country, I never would § lay down my arms.— 
never, never, never!—Lord Chatham. 

This is such a serious world that we should* 
never speak at all unless we have something to 
say.—Carlyle. 

“The human species is one family—the edu- 
cation of its youth should’ be equal and uni- 
versal.” 

If I held truth captive in my hand, I should & 
open my hand and let it fly, in order that I 
might again pursue and capture it—WMall- 
branch. 

If we could read the secret history of our 
enemies, we should *find in each man’s life 
sorrow and suffering enough to disarm all hos- 
tility —Longfellow. 

A man should “lose no time about getting 
down to earnest work in life. His aim should’ 
be to build up a happy home, and to surround 
himself with a family of noble children; and 
he should’ be content after these things are 
done.—Lobert Collyer. 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts not 
breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial; 

We should * count time by heart-throbs 

He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
best. 

—Bailey. 


NOTES. 


1. “Shall I” is the correct form in interro- 
gation. (See P. 22, December.) 

2. “I will” expresses a resolution or a 
promise. It expresses a resolution in this sen- 
tence. (See P. 7, November.) 

3. “Should” is frequently used to express a 
supposition. Should is properly used when 
‘were to” can be used in it stead. 

4. “Shall” in the second and third person 
indicates promise. (See P. 7, November. ) 


5. “Tl” (1 will) expresses a promise in 
this sentence. (See P. 7, November.) 

6. “I never would, etc.,” expresses resolu- 
tion in this sentence. 

7. “Should” indicates duty. “Should” is 
properly used when “ought” can be used in 
its stead. 

8. “I should” frequently indicates “plan.” 
“I should” is used properly, when the expres- 
sion, “It would be my plan” can be used in its 
stead.” 

9g. “I should,” or “we should,” indicates 
past time. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Louise -—Do not let anyone beguile you into 
believing that you live in a street. You live 
on it. What would you think if I were to tell 
you that I passed a summer in the Hudson. 
Yes, I know that Richard Grant White says, 
“in a street,’ but does not commit himself to 
say that one lives in it. The Englishman says he 
lives in a street because some of the thorough- 
fares are so old that in many instances the 
word “street” has been dropped. The follow- 


ing definitions of “in” and “on,” will show you 
where you live. 


“In: Within the bounds or limits of; with- 
in: as, in the house; in the city.” 

“On: In a position at, near, or adjacent to: 
indicating situation or position, without im- 
plying contact or support: as, on the other 
side; on Broadway.” 

The street includes the sidewalks and the 
roadway. The children may play in the street, 
and they may be either on the sidewalk or in 
the roadway, but your residence is “adjacent 
to” the street, so you live on Michigan avenue. 

Mrs. L. M. H.—When you give your recep- 
tion, use the form, “Three until five.” “To” 
and “till” are not incorrect, but “until’ is the 
preferred form. Tiffany and leading sta- 
tioners use until. 

' Maude —It is twenty minutes of one, not 
twenty to one. (See P. 40, January.) 

Mrs. W. M.—The form Editor of Correct 
English is preferable to Editress, etc. It is 
no longer considered good form to use au- 
thoress, poetess, lecturess, etc. Use instead 
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author, poet, lecturer, editor, doctor, etc. 

Mrs. M.—No, you do not live in Kenwood. 
You live at Kenwood. “At” is the proper 
preposition to use with names of towns, small 
places, etc.: as, at Evanston, at Kenwood, at 
Edgewater, at Ravenswood, at Cambridge, at 
Yonkers, etc.; but if the city is of great size, 
use im: as, in London, in New York, in Bos- 
ton, in Chicago. 


Luita—Thank you for your words. of ap- 
preciation. ‘‘I love him for his self” is 
incorrect, although ‘‘I love him for his very 
self is correct. When “self’’ is not sepa- 
rated from the personal pronoun by an ad- 
jective, ¢hese two elements form a compouna 
personal pronoun. But when there is a separa- 
tion between “‘self’’ andthe personal pronoun; 
self becomes a noun modified by the personal pro- 
noun. In the sentence, ‘‘I love him for his 
self,’’ ‘‘for’’ being a preposition must be 
followed by the objective case. ‘‘Him- 
self ’’ is the correct form for either the nom- 
inative or objective; consequently ‘‘I love 
him for himself” is the correct form. A/7Zs- 
selfes was the corrct form of the genitive 
(possessive) case of Middle English (often 
called Old English). In the sentence ‘‘I love 
him for his very self” self is a noun modi- 
fied by the pronoun ‘‘this,” and the ad- 
jective ‘‘very.” Rule.—When the elements 
are separated by an adjective, se/f becomes 
a mere noun; as, my own self, our two selves, 
his very self. 

Mrs. M. F.—You may say bén or bin 
(been). Century gives bén or bin; Inter- 
national, Webster and Standard give the 
second pronunciation only. If you have al- 
ways pronounced been, #7” continue to 
do so. 

Mr. T. G.--Wor is generally used cor- 
relatively after a negative, introducing a 
second or a subsequent negative member of 

a clause or sentence. 


(a ) correlative to nezther. 


(b) be ‘¢ nor. 
Examples (c) es ‘sis 
(d) 6é ‘S no, 
—Century. 
Dr. F.—No, you will not find the ar- 
rangement of words, entitled ‘‘‘e’in ‘err’ 


and its equivalents”’ (Page 41, January) in 
any dictionary. This compilation was made 
by the editor of Correct English. The words 
were selected from the Century dictionary as 
the most important in which this sound 
occurs. This is the first of a series of com- 
pilations on nice distinctions of sounds that 
will appear in Correct English. The sec- 
ond of the series—‘‘d as in dsk’’ is given 
in this number. 

A Subscriber—Please restate your ques- 
tion in regard to the sentence, ‘‘I do not be- 
lieve in giving children candy,” etc., and I 
will answer it at once. 

Teacher—It is not necessary to use an 
adverb with the verb ‘‘behave’’; as, ‘‘Be- 
have yourself properly.”” Behave yourself, is 
sufficient. I know that some authorities in- 
dicate that it is necessary to use an adverb 
with ‘‘behave” in the expression, ‘‘ Behave 
yourself.’’ Century gives the following defi- 
nition of ‘‘ behave :’’—Absolutely, in a com- 
mendable or proper way; well or properly: 
as behave yourself; They will not dehave them- 
selves. 


I hold it a great point in self-education, that 
the student be continually engaged in forming 
exact ideas, and in expressing them clearly by 
language.—Faraday. 


Words are things, and a small drop of ink 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps 
Millions, think. 

—Byron. 


The literature of the world is in a very 
deep sense the direct and most beautiful 
outcome of its life. Men have had but a 
partial success in shaping their external life, 
but their ideals, their aspirations, their high- 
est thoughts of themselves are to be found in 
books. It is only as we unite the actual 
which we find in its history with the ideal 
which we find in its literature, that we are 
able to get any true understanding of an’ 
age. The value and vitality of great books 
lie not so much in their art as in the fidelity 
and completeness with which they represent 
human life, — Hamilton W. Mabie. 
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“A” AS IN ««ASK.*” 


‘‘A” as in ask is a sound intermediate between the sound of ‘‘a” in at and ‘‘a” in father. 
This sound usually occurs when ‘‘a” precedes ff-ft-ss-sk-sp-st-nce-nt, sometimes s. 


Usually when a precedes s or n not followed by t, 


LIST OF WORDS. 


advance advantage after aghast alabaster 
alas amass answer ant ask 

asp bask basket basque bass 
basswood bath baths blaspheme blast 
blanch bombastic branch brass cask 
casket cast caste castle castor 
chaff chance chant chancellor chancery 
clasp class classify classic command 
commandery contrast craft dance digraph 
elastic disaster disenchant distaff draft 
fastnesses enchant entranced epigraph fast 
glance fiasco flask gasp ghastly 
raft glass graft grant grass 
last hasp lance lancer lass 
monograph lastly lath mast masque 
mastiff master mass massive mast 
pass mischance mustache past pant 
pastime passive passable passing passport 
passover pastor pasture perchance plaster 
path paths prance quaff  , raft 
ranch rascality raspberry rasp recast 
repast rascal shaft slant staff 

task taskmaster transact transaction 

transalpine transatlantic transcend transcendental 

transcribe transcript transfer transfix 

transform transfusion transgress transit 

translate translucent transmigration transmission 
transmit transmutable transparent transplant 

transport transpire transverse vast 

vastly vastness waft 


‘6a’? has the sound of a in at. 


EXAMPLES. 
basilisk casual dastard gas has 
mascot nascent Pasha pasquinade lash 
sassafras tassel vaseline vassal passionate 
: bandit bank banquet banter can 
: candid candor canon canter fan 
fantasy grand: gander grandeur fancy 
handsome land language landau handkerchief 
. man manage manifold manifest landlord 
nankeen pansy pantaloons Pantheon manner 
panther pantomime ran rancid rancor 
rant sand sandal sandwich sanity 
vanish tan tangle tantalize sanguine 
vanity vanquish van transom 


*Compiled from Century. 
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PRONUNCIATION 
Century Dictionary, 


Key to diacritical marks: 
_ Short soundst 


6 (eel) A(all)  i(it) o(on) a(ask) 
a (ale ) 6(old) e(end) u(us) é(err) 
4 (father) 6 (food) a(at) 00 (foot) 

I (isle) 

U (use) 


+The short sounds are indicated in Century by the 
absence of marks. 


Adipose! tissue, — ad’ i-pods 


(fatty ) (often mispronounced ad’ 1-02) 
| *a-spir’ *ant 
Aspirant or 
as’ pi-r*ant 
Aunt ant 
No authority for ant 

Aurist a’ rist 
Bayou * (channel ) bi’ 6 
Coiffure * koif’ tr 


(arrangement ofthe hair) (‘u” in “ur” 
is slighted in rapid utterance. ) 


French—kwo-fur. (‘‘u’’ in ‘‘fur” is 
French u) 
Conversant kon’ ver-s*ant 
Coupon” ké’ pon 
Créche ° (nursery) krash 
Cuisine ‘ kué-zén’ 
dif-thé’ ri-*a 
Diphtheria * 1 or 
dip-thé’ ri-*a 
dif’ thong 
Diphthong ° or 
(union of two vowels ) dip’ thong 


( ‘‘o” in thong has the sound of 4 in all) 
Epicurean * ep-i ku-ré’ *an . 
(‘‘u” in ‘‘ku’’ is slighted in rapid utterance) 


Exquisite ™ eks’ kwi-zit 
_ Exquisitely eks’ kwi-zit-li 
Exquisiteness eks’ kwi-zit-nes 
Finis ” fj’ nis 
Flaccid * flak’ sid 
Foyer fwo-ya’ 
(a public room in a theatre) 
Frappé fra-pa’ 
Golf * (game) golf 


in’ ter-est 

in’ ter-es-ted 
in’ ter-es-ted-li 
in’ ter-es-ting 


Interest ” 
Interested 
Interestedly 
Interesting 


Interestingly in’ ter-es-ting li 
Jugular” jo’ gu-l*ar 
(<‘u’’? in “‘gt’’ is slighted in rapid utterance) 


Mesdames ™ ma-dam’ 
(plural of madame) (‘‘a’’in ‘‘ma”’is 
slighted in rapid utterance ) 
Occult o-kult’ 
(often mispronounced ok’ ult) 
Salient * ( prominent) sa’ li-*ent 
skwol’ *or 
Squalor ” or 
skwa’ lor 
Trachea ” tra-ke’ *4 


(‘‘a” in “‘tra’’ is slighted in rapid utterance) 
Usage” WU’ zaj not UW’ sayz 
( ‘a’ is slighted in rapid utterance ) 


*This sound approaches that of ‘“‘u’’ in “‘us’’ in easy utterance. 


PROPER NAMES. 


Century Dictionary. 


Adonis a-d6’ nis 
Aphrodite af-rd-di’ té 

(‘‘o” is slighted in rapid utterance) 
Ariadne | ar-i-ad’ né 
Bonheur ( Rosa) bo-ner’ 
Breton (Jules ) bre-tén’ 


(Painter) (‘‘n’’ is nazalized ) 
(‘‘o’’ has sound of ‘‘a’’ in ‘‘all’’) 
. Don Kée-hd’ te 
or 
Don Kwiks’ dt 


(‘o” in ‘‘ot’’ is slighted in rapid utterance ) 


Don Quixote 


Ebers ( George) a’ bers 
( Egyptologist ) 
Ingres (Jean) ang’ r 
(Painter) (‘‘n” is nazalized ) 
Iphigenia if i-jé-ni’ *4 
I-za’ y*a 
Isaiah or 
I-zi' y*a 
Leipsic lip’ sik 
or or 
Leipzig lip’ tsig 
Liszt list 
Orpheus dr’ fus 
( ‘‘o’’ has the sound of ‘‘a’’ in all) 
Pharaoh fa’ rd | 
Savonarola si-vo-ni-ro! la 
Uffizzi Gallery 6-féd’ zé 
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NOTES ON PRONUNCIATION, 


The figures 1, 2, 3, to the right of the words under the head 
ing *“*Pronunciation” refer to these notes, 


1. Adipose. Do not pronounce “ adipose’ 
as if it were spelled “adipoze.” ‘“S” is an as- 
pirate; associate it with ‘“‘sh” the sound of “s” 
in “tissue.” Adipose tissue. 

Example: Adipose tissue underlies the skin. 

2. Aspirant. International, Webster, and 
Standard give the first pronunciation only. 

Example: “He who is an aspirant to great 
honor must be an indefatigable worker.” 

3. Bayou. A corrupt form of French 
boyau. The outlet of a lake, or one of the 
several outlets of a river through its delta. 
The term “bayou” is used in the southern part 
of the United States. 


Under the shores his boat was tied, 
And all her listless crew 
Watched the gray alligator slide 
Into the still bayou. 
—Longfellow. 


Associate the sound of “i” in bay (bj) with 
‘“*F”’ in slide; and the sound of “6” in “ou” with 
the sound of “o” in “crew.” 

4. Coiffure. The sound of “iy” in “fure” 
in the French pronunciation of “coiffure,’’ is 
produced by giving the sound of “6” in food 
with the tongue pressed against the lower 
teeth. This sound, which is neither “o’’ nor 
“@” but which is the result of the peculiar 
position taken by the organs of speech in its 
production is known as French or German 
667)? 

5. Coupon. Pronounce “cou” as if spelled 
“Koo” (oo as in food). 

6. Créche. Old French: a crib. By ex- 
tension, a nursery. 

7. Cuisine: 

1. A kitchen. 

2. The culinary department of a hotel. 
house, etc., including the cooks. 

3. The manner or style of cooking; 
cookery. 


Example: “The cuisine was perfect in its 
appointments.” ; 

8. Diphtheria. International, Webster, 
and Standard give the first pronunciation only. 

9. Diphthong. International and Webster 
give two pronunciations, but give “o” in 
“thong” the sound of “o” in “on” (short 


sound). 
tion only. 


Standard gives the first pronuncia- 


10. Epicurean. Pertaining to epicures. 
Only such cups as left us friendly warm, 
Affirming each his own philosophy— 

Nothing to mar the sober majesties 

Of settled, sweet, Epicurean life. 

—Tennyson. 

II. Exquisite, exquisitely, exquisiteness. 
International, Webster, and Standard agree 
with Century. These words are frequently 
mispronounced by accenting the second syl- 
lable instead of the first.. 

12. Finis. The vowels of accented syl- 
lables of Latin words, receive the English 
(alphabetical) sound. Century, International, 
and Webster give the English sounds, but 
Standard frequently gives the Continental. 

13. Flaccid. Without firmness or elastic- 
ity; as, faccid flesh. 

14. Golf. International, Webster and 
Standard agree with Century, but Standard 
gives a second pronunciation of ‘“Gof”—‘o” 
having the sound of “a” in “all” and “I” being 
silent. bie 

15. Interest, Interested, Interestedly, In- 
teresting, Interestingly. These words are 
frequently mispronounced as if “terest”. were 
spelled “‘trest.” Thus: Intrest, interested, in- 
tresting, etc. Although the accent is on the 
first syllable the other syllables must not be 
slighted even in rapid utterance. In many 
words, when the first syllable is accented the 
other syllables are slighted, but this is not the - 
case in these words. Each vowel must receive 
its full sound. 

16. Jugular. International, and Webster 
vary slightly from this pronunciation, in that 
“uw in “ju” has the sound of “u” in use, in- 
stead of “oo” in “food.” Standard agrees 
with Century. 

17. Mesdames. 
Anglicized. 

18. Salient. International, Webster, and 
Standard agree with Century. | 
First meaning: Leaping, bounding, jump- 
ing. By extension, salient means projecting, 
prominent, striking. | 
Example: “There are people who seem to. 
have no notion of sketching a character, or ob- 
serving and describing salient points, either 

in persons or things.” 


This word has not been 
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Ig. Squalor. International, and Webster 
give the second pronunciation only. Standard 
agrees with Century. 

20. ‘Trachea. International, Webster, and 
Standard give two pronunciations. In the 
first one the accent is on the first syllable. The 
second pronunciation agrees with Century. In 
each pronunciation “a” in “tra” has the sound 
of “a” in “ate.” | 


21. Usage. International, Webster, and 
Standard agree with Century. 
WORDS AND THEIR USES. 
Century Dictionary. 
Emptric. Em-pir’ic, (adjective). Expe- 


rience, mere experience or practice without 
knowledge, especially in medicine. Same as 
empirical. Empirical. Derived from experi- 
ence or experiments; depending upon or de- 
rived from observation of phenomena. 

Example: ‘‘In philosophical language 
the term empirical means simply what be- 
longs to us or is the product of experience or 
observation.” Empirical also means de- 
rived from a narrow range of observation 
without any warrant for its exactitude or for 
its wider validity. ’’ 

Empirical is used in reference to the medi- 
cal practice of an empiric in either of the 
medical senses of that word; hence charla- 
tanical; quackish. 

Empiric (noun). One of an ancient sect 
of Greek physicians: who maintained. that 
‘practice or experience, and not theory, is the 
foundation of the science of medicine. 

Example: ‘‘Among the Greek physicians, 
those who founded their practice on experi- 
ence called themselves empirics; those who 
relied on theory, methodists; and those who 
held a middle course, dogmatists.’’ An em- 
piric is the term applied to an experimenter 
in medical practice, destitute of adequate 
knowledge; an irregular or unscientific phy- 
sician; more distinctively a quack or char- 
latan.’’ 

An empiric in a general sense—is one who 
depends mainly upon experience or intuition; 


15m: 


ENGLIsuH. 


one whose procedure in any field of action or 
inquiry is too exclusively empirical. ° 

Empiricism. Em-pir’ i-sizm (noun). First 
meaning—Reliance on direct experience and 
observation rather than on theory; especially 
an undue reliance upon mere individual ex- 
perience. 

Second meaning—tThe practice of empirics; 
hence quackery; the pretension of an ignor- 
ant person to medical skill. 

Third meaning—The metaphysical theory 
that all ideas are derived from sensuous ex- 


_ perience—that is, that there are no innate or 


a priort conceptions. 

Esoteric. Es-o-ter’ik, means inner. The 
term originally applied to certain writings of 
Aristotle of a scientific, as opposed to a pop- 
ular character; and afterwards to the secret 
teachings of Pythagoras, hence in general,, 
secret; intended to be communicated only 
to the initiated; profound. 

Example: ‘‘The religion of Egypt per- 
ished from being kept away from the people, 
as an esoteric system.”’ 

Occult. O-kult’ (adjective). Hidden, 
concealed. Not apparent upon mere inspec- 
tion, but discoverable only by experimenta- 
tion; beyond the bounds of natural knowl- 
edge. 

Transcendent (adjective). 
celling, superior or extreme. 

Transcendental, same as transcendent. 


Transcendentalism. (noun). The doctrine 
that the principles. of reality are to be dis- 
covered by the processes of thought; (a), orig- 
inally the critical philosophy of Kant; (3d), 
usually, the principles of J. W. J. Von 
Schelling, eSpecially applied in this sense to 
teachings of Hedge, Emerson, and other 


Surpassing, ex- 


American followers of Schelling. 


Note Zsotericism,; (es-o-ter’ i-sizm). Occult- 
o kult’ism, arrive at conclusions 
through experience deyond the bounds of natu- 
ral knowledge. | 

Empiricism (em-pir/i-sizm) arrives at con- 
clusions through sensuous experience w¢thout 
other knowledge. | 

Transcendentalism arrives’ at ' conclusions 
through processes of thought which are eens 
the reach of experience. 


f 
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Poetry is not. the proper antithesis to prose - 


but to science. Poetry is opposed to science, 
and prose to metre. *: * 
immediate object of science is the acquirement 
or communication of truth; the proper: imme- 
diate object of poetry is the communication of 
immediate pleasure. 


—Coleridge:' 
GEMS FROM LONGFELLOW’S WORKS, 
YE OLDEN TIME AVOWAL. 


ELIZABETH AND JOHN ESTAUGH. 
But as they ‘started, Elizabeth lingered a little and 


leaning 

Over her horse’s neck, in a whisper said to John 

\ Estaugh, 

Tarry awhile buund, for I eas something to tell 
thee 

Not to be spoken lightly, nor in the presence: of : 
others; 

Them it concerneth not, only thee and me it con- 
cerneth.” 


And they rode slowly along though the woods, con- 
versing together. 


Then Elizabeth said, though still with a certain re- 


luctance, 

As if impelled to reveal a secret she fain would have 
guarded : 

“I will no longer conceal what is laid upon me to 
tell thee, 


I have received from the Lord a charge to love thee; 
John Estaugh.” 


And John Estaugh made answer, surprised at. the 
words she had spoken. 

“Pleasant to me are thy converse, thy ways, thy 
meekness of spirit, 

Pleasant thy frankness of speech and thy soul’s im- 
maculate wiiteness. 

Love without dissimulation a 
adorning. 

But I ay yet no light to lead me, no voice to direct 


holy and inward 


When the’ Lord’s work is done and the toil and labor 
completed, 
He hath appointed to me, I will gather into the still- 


ness 
Of my own heart awhile and listen and wait for his 
guidance.” 


Then Elizabeth said, not troubled nor wounded in 


spirit, 

“So is it best John Estaugh. We will not speak of it 
further. 

It hath been laid upon me to tell thee this, for to- 


morrow 
Thou art going away, across the sea and I know not 
When I shall I see thee more; but if the Lord hath 
‘decreed it © 


Thou wilt return again to seek me here and to find 


me.’ 


And they rode onward in silence and entered the | 


town with the others, 
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“SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT.” 


Ships that pass in the night, and.speak each other in 
passing, 


_ Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the dark- 


_ ness; 

So on the ocean of life, we pass iad speak one an- 
other 

Only a look and a voice then darkness again and a 
silence.. 


‘ Meanwhile John Estaugh departed across the sea and | 


departing, 


» Carried hid in his heart a secret, sacred and precious. 


“LOST: DAYS OF DELIGHT.” 


O lost days of delight that are wasted in doubting 
and waiting, 

O lost ao and days in which we might have been 
happ 

But the por Binne at last, and guided his wavering 
footsteps 

And at last came the voice imperative, questionless, 
certain: 


Then Fol Esiaugh came back o’er the sea for the 
gift that was offered, 
Better than houses and lands, the gift of a woman’s 


affection. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
The Theologian’s Tale. 


PRISCILLA AND JOHN ALDEN. — 


But as he warmed and glowed in his simple and elo- 
quent language, 
Quite forgetful of self and full of the praise of his 


rival 

Archly the maiden smiled, and with eyes overrun- 
ning with laughter, 

Said in a tremulous voice, “Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John: ae 


JOHN’S. RETREAT. 


Into the open air John Alden, perplexed and. bewil- 


dered, 
Rushed like a man insane and wandered alone by the 


seaside. 


Thus for awhile he stood and mused by the shore of 


‘the ocean. 
Thinking of many things and most of all of Priscilla. 


Lo! As he'turned to depart, Priscilla was standing 
beside him. 


Mute and amazed was Alden and looked at Pris- 
cilla, : 
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Thinking he never had seen her more fair, more di- 
vine in her beauty, 
He who but yesterday pleaded so glibly the cause of 
another, 
Stood there embarrassed and silent and seeking in 
_. . vain for an answer. 
So the maiden went on and little divined or imagined 
What was at work in his heart, that made him so 
awkward and speechless. 
“Let us then, be what we are, and speak of what we 
think and in all things 7 . 
Keep ourselves loyal to truth and the sacred profes- 
sions of friendship. 
It is no secret I tell you, nor am I ashamed to de- 
clare it: 
I have liked to be with you, to see you, to speak with 
you always, 
So I was hurt at your words, and a little affronted 
to hear you 
Urge me to marry your friend, though he were the 
Captain Miles Standish 
For I must tell you the truth; much more to me is 
your friendship 
Than all the love he could give, were he twice the 
hero you think him.” | 
Then she extended her hand and Alden who eagerly 
grasped it | 
Felt all the wounds in his heart that were aching and 
| bleeding so sorely 
Healed by the touch of that hand and he said with a 
voice full of feeling ; 
“Ves, we must ever be friends; and of all who offer 
you friendship 
Let me be ever the first, the truest, and nearest and 
dearest. 
Courtship of Miles Standish. 


MODEL OF CORRECT ENGLISH FROM 


“KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY 
OF NEW YORK.” 


WILLIAM, THE DOUBTER. 


The accumulating wealth and consequence 
of New-Amsterdam and its dependencies at 
length awakened the tender solicitude of the 
mother country; who, finding it a thriv- 
ing and opulent colony, and that it promised 
to yield great profit, and no trouble, all at once 
became wonderfully anxious about its safety, 
and began to load it with tokens of regard, in 
the same manner that your knowing people are 
sure to overwhelm rich relations with their af- 
fection and loving-kindness. 

The usual marks of protection shown by 
mother countries to wealthy colonies were 
forthwith manifested—the first care always be- 
ing to send rulers to the new settlement, with 
orders to squeeze as much revenue from it as 
it will yield. Accordingly, in the year of our 
Lord 1629, Mynheer WouTEeR VAN TWILLER 
was appointed governor of the province of 
Nieuw Nederlandts, under the commission 


and control of their High Mightinesses, the 
Lords States General of the United Nether- 
lands, and the privileged West -India Com- 
pany. | 7 
This renowned old gentleman arrived at 
New-Amsterdam in the merry month of June, 
the sweetest month in all the year; when Dan 
Apollo seems to dance up the transparent firm- 
ament—-when the robin, the thrush, and a 
thousand other wanton songsters make the 
woods to resound with amorous ditties. and 
the luxurious little boblincon revels among the 
clover blossoms of the meadows—all which 
happy coincidence persuaded the old dames of 
New-Amsterdam, who were skilled in the art 
of foretelling events, that this was to be a hap- 
py and prosperous administration. * * * 
The renowned Wouter (or Watler) Van 
Twiller was descended from a long line of 
Dutch burgomasters, who had _ successively 
dozed away their lives, and grown fat upon 
the bench of magistracy in Rotterdam; and 
who had comported themselves with such sin- 
gular wisdom and propriety, that they were 
never either heard or talked of—which, next 
to being universally applauded, should be the 


object of ambition of all sage magistrates and 


rulers. 

The surname of Twiller is said to be a cor- 
ruption of the original Twijfler, which in 
English means doubter; a name admirably de- 
scriptive of his deliberate habits. For, though 
he was a man shut up within himself like an 
oyster, and of such a profoundly reflective 
turn, that he scarcely ever spoke except in 
monosyllables, yet did he never make up his 
mind on any doubtful point. This was clearly 
accounted for by his adherents, who affirmed 
that he always conceived every object on so- 
comprehensive a scale, that he had not room in 
his head to turn it over and examine both sides 
of it, so that he always remained in doubt, 
merely in consequence of the astonishing mag- 
nitude of his ideas. 

There are two opposite ways by which 
some men get into notice—one by talking a 
vast deal and thinking a little, and the other by 
holding their tongues, and not thinking at all. 
By the first, many a vapouring, superficial pre- 
tender acquires the reputation of a man of 
quick parts—by the other, many a vacant dun- 
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derpate, like the owl, the stupidest of birds 
comes. to be complimented by a discerning 
world with all the attributes of wisdom. This, 
by the way, is a mere casual remark, which I 
would not for the universe have it thought I 
apply to Governor Van Twiller. On the con- 
trary, he was a very wise Dutchman, for he 
never said a foolish thing—and of such invin- 
cible gravity, that he was never known to 
laugh, or even to smile, through the course of 
a long and prosperous life. Certain, however, 
it is, there never was a matter proposed, how- 
ever simple, and on which your common nar- 
-row-minded mortals would rashly determine 
at the first glance, but what the renowned 
Wouter put on a mighty, mysterious, vacant 
kind of look, shook his capacious head, and, 
having smoked for five minutes with redoubled 
earnestness, sagely observed, that “‘he had his 
doubts about the matter”—which in process of 
time gained him the character of a man slow 
in belief, and not easily imposed on.. 

The person of this illustrious old gentleman 
was as regularly formed, and nobly propor- 
tioned, as though it had been moulded by the 
hands of some cunning Dutch statuary, as a 
model of majesty and lordly grandeur. He 
was exactly five feet six inches in height, and 
six feet five inches in circumference. His 
head was a perfect sphere, and of such stu- 
pendous dimensions, that dame Nature, with 
all her sex’s ingenuity, would have been puz- 
zled to construct a neck capable of. supporting 
it; wherefore she wisely declined the attempt, 
and settled it firmly on the top of his back- 
hone, just between the shoulders. His body 
was of an oblong form, particularly capacious 
at one extremity which was wisely ordered by 
Providence, seeing that he was a man of seden- 
tary habits, and very averse to the idle labor 
of walking. His legs, though exceedingly 
short, were sturdy in proportion to the weight 
thev had to sustain; so that when erect he had 
not a little the appearance of a robustious beer- 
barrel, standing on skinds. His face, that in- 
fallible index of the mind, presented a vast ex- 
panse, perfectly unfurrowed or deformed by 
any of those lines and angles which disfigure 
the human countenance with what is termed 
expression. Two small gray eyes twinkled 
feebly in the midst, like two stars of lesser 


magnitude in the hazy firmament; and his full- | 
fed cheeks, which seemed to have taken toll of 
everything that went into his mouth were curi- 
ously mottled and streaked with dusky red, 
like a Spitzenberg apple. 

His habits were as regular as his person. He 
daily took his four stated meals, appropriating 
exactly an hour to each; he smoked and 
doubted eight hours, and he slept the remain- 
ing twelve of the four-and-twenty. Such was 
the renowned Wouter Van Twiller—a true 
philosopher, for his mind was either elevated 
above, or tranquilly settled below, the cares 
and perplexities of this world. He had lived 
in it for years, without feeling the least curios- 
ity to know whether the sun revolved round 
it, or it round the sun; and he had watched, for 
at least half a century, the smoke curling from 
his pipe to the ceiling, without once troubling 
his head with any of those numerous theories, 
by which a philosopher would have perplexed 
his brain, in accounting for its rising above 
the surrounding atmosphere. 

In his counsel he presided with great state 
and solemnity. He sat in a huge chair of 
solid oak, hewn in the celebrated forest of the 
Hague, fabricated by an experienced timmer- 
man of Amsterdam, and curiously carved 
about the arms and feet, into exact imitations 
of gigantic eagle’s claws. Instead of a 
sceptre, he swayed a long Turkish pipe, 
wrought with jasmin and amber, which had 
been presented to a Stadtholder of Holland, 
at the conclusion of a treaty with one of the 
petty Barbary powers. In this stately chair 
would he sit, and this magnificent pipe would 
he smoke, shaking his right knee with a con- 
stant motion, and fixing his eye for hours to- 
gether upon a little print of Amsterdam, which 
hung in a black frame against the opposite wall 
of the counsel chamber. Nay, it has even been 
said, that when any deliberation of extraordi- 
nary length and intricacy was on the carpet, 
the renowned Wouter would absolutely shut 
his eyes for full two hours at a time, that he 
might not be disturbed by external objects— 
and at such times the internal commotion of 


his mind was evinced by certain regular gut- 


tural sounds, which his admirers declared 
were merely the noise of conflict, made by his 
contending doubts and opinions. 
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The very outset of the career of this excel- 
lent magistrate was distinguished by an ex- 
ample of legal acumen, that gave flattering 


presage of a wise and equitable administration. . 


The morning after he had been solemnly in- 
stalled in office, and at the moment that he was 
making his breakfast, from a_ prodigious 
earthen dish, filled with milk and Indian pud- 
ding, he was suddenly interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of one Wandle Schoonhoven, a very 
important old burgher of New-Amsterdam, 
who complained bitterly of one Barent 
Bleecker, inasmuch as he fraudulently refused 
to come to a settlement of accounts, seeing that 
there was a heavy balance in favour of the said 
Wandle. Governor Van Twiller, as I have 
already observed, was a man of few words; 
he was likewise a mortal enemy to multiplying 
writings—or being disturbed at his breakfast. 
Having listened attentively to the statement 
of Wandle Schoonhoven, giving an occasional 
grunt,.as he shoveled a spoonful of Indian 
pudding into his mouth—either as a sign that 
he relished the dish, or comprehended the 
story—he called unto him his constable, and 
pulling out of his breeches pocket a huge 
jack-knife, despatched it after the defendant 
as a summons, accompanied by his tobacco-box 
as a warrant. 

This summary process was as effectual in 
those simple days as was the seal-ring of the 
great Haroun Alraschid among the true be- 
lievers. The two parties being confronted be- 
fore him, each produced a book of accounts 
written in a language and character that would 
have puzzled any but a High Dutch commen- 
tator, or a learned decipherer of Egyptian 
obelisks, to understand. The sage Wouter 
took them one after the other, and having 


poised them in his hands, and attentively 
counted over the number of leaves, fell 
straightway into a very great doubt, and 
smoked for half an hour without saying a 
word; at length, laying his finger beside his 
nose, and shutting his eyes for a moment, with 
the air of a man who has just caught a subtle 
idea by the tail, he slowly took his pipe from 
his mouth, puffed forth a column of tobacco- 
smoke, and with marvelous gravity and 
solemnity pronounced—that having carefully 
counted over the leaves and weighed the books, 
it was found, that one was just as thick and 
as heavy as the other—therefore it was the final 
opinion of the court that the accounts were 
equally balanced—therefore Wandle should 
give Barent a receipt, and Barent should give 
Wandle a receipt—and the constable should 
pay the costs. 

This decision being straightway made 
known, diffused general joy throughout New- 
Amsterdam, for the people immediately per- 
ceived, that they had a very wise and equitable 
magistrate to rule over them. But its hap- 
piest effect was, that not another law-suit took 
place throughout the whole of his administra- 
tion—and the office of constable fell into such 
decay, that there was not one of those losel 
scouts known in the province for many years. 
I am the more particular in dwelling on this 
transaction, not only because I deem it one of 
the most sage and righteous judgments on 
record, and well worthy the attention of mod- 
ern magistrates, but because it was a miracu- 
lous event in the history of the renowned 
Wouter—being the only time he was ever 
known to come toa decision in the whole 
course of his life. 

—Washington Irving. 


